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mount sanitary interest. Ships from earliest times have been in- 
fested with these vermin. This has been due in part to the fact that 
in most ships the cargo furnishes suitable food and in part to the fact 
that the structure of ships is usually such that they furnish convenient 
refuge to the rodents. As one will readily surmise grain and produce 
carrying ships have been especially attractive to rats. 

The consequences have been that the rat has become cosmopolitan, 
a globe trotter, so to speak. The grey or Norway rat and also the 
black rat have colonized in all parts of the world, and the globe 
trotting on the part of these rodents still continues. It is for this 
reason that they are of particular significance in the spread of plague. 
The rat by traveling on ships has, since 1894, spread plague to all 
parts of the world. 

Vessels frequently carry cats to keep down the rats, and recently 
the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service has been encourag- 
ing shipping interests to adopt the practice of periodically fumigating 
vessels for the destruction of vermin. Due to the nature of the con- 
struction of ships, however, the destruction of rats either by cats or 
by fumigation offers considerable difficulty. 

In this connection the accompanying photograph is of particular 
interest. It was forwarded by Surgeon G. M. Corput with the follow- 
ing memorandum: 

Every quarantine officer is familiar with the old plea of shipmasters that there is no 
use of fumigating the cabin of a vessel because there is a cat on board which is an 
excellent ratter and renders it impossible for ratB to live in cabin. The inclosed 
pictures are the result of not believing this story. The British steamship Mhelhilda 
arrived at this station (New Orleans Quarantine) March 18 from the west coast of 
Africa. The captain assured me that it was impossible for any rats to be in the cabin 
of his vessel because of the presence of an exceptionally good cat. The cabin was 
nevertheless fumigated. Through the irony of fate the cat was forgotten. When the 
cabin was opened up the inclosed picture shows the result. Every part of ship had 
many rats. The picture is limited however to what was found in the cabin. One 
cat, 24 rats. 



THE PASSING OF THE COMMON TOWEL. 

On the recommendation of the Secretary of the Treasury the 
President issued the following executive order September 30, 1913, 
prohibiting the use of common towels in Government buildings: 

|No. 1833J.1 
EXECUTIVE ORDER. 

It is hereby ordered, in the interest of the public health, that the use of roller towels 
and other towels intended for use by more than one person be discontinued in the 
public buildings of the United States. 

Woodrow Wilson. 

White House, September SO, 191$. 
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The use of common towels on common carriers engaged in inter- 
state traffic is prohibited by the following amendment to the inter- 
state quarantine regulations promulgated December 9, 1912: 

amendment to interstate quarantine regulations. 

Treasury Department, 

Office of the Secretary, 
Washington, December 9, 1912. 
To medical officers of the Public Health Service, State and local health authorities, and 
others concerned: 
Article 3, general regulations, is hereby amended by the addition of the following 
paragraph: 

Paragraph 14. Common carriers shall not provide in cars, vehicles, vessels, or 
conveyances operated in the interstate traffic, or in depots, waiting rooms, or other 
places used by passengers traveling from one State or Territory or the District of 
Columbia to another State or Territory or the District of Columbia, any towel for use 
by more than one person: Provided, That towels may be used again after having been 
sterilized with boiling water. 

Franklin MacVeagh, Secretary. 

Since 1911 fourteen States have enacted legislation restricting o r 
prohibiting the use of common towels in public places. These 
States are Arkansas, Connecticut, Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Missouri, Montana, Nevada, North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, Vermont, and Wisconsin. Certain other States have 
promulgated regulations restricting the use of roller and other types 
of common towels in public or semipublic places. 



SCREENING AS AN ANTIMALARIAL MEASURE. 

By H. E. Cabtee, Senior Surgeon, United States Public Health Service. 

There are three methods of malarial prophylaxis in general use : 

(a) Getting rid of the insect hosts — the Anopheles mosquitoes. 

(b) Preventing access of these mosquitoes to men. 

(c) Rendering men more or less insusceptible to malaria when 
infected mosquitoes have access to them. 

The last two methods prevent the infection of mosquitoes to some 
degree, which is also a prophylactic measure. 

The first method attacks the problem from the insect end of the 
chain; the other two from the human end. The first is unquestion- 
ably the method of preference where practicable. Unfortunately, it 
is not always practicable. The others can give, however, a high 
degree of protection and are, one or both, nearly always available. 
The relation between the first and the other two may be compared 
with that between the purification of a water supply by a municipal 
plant and the filtration or boiling of such a water by each householder 
or individual for himself. The first is the method of election, yet the 



